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' .* Administrator and Faculty Responses to Increased 
Black Enrollment rn White Universities 

.; ° \ABSTRACT 

■ ' »■ . • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ 

One-hundred forty-one (1^41) ^dmihistratorsnyo.l^ return) and 
363 faculty (5^.^^ return) fn four Universities responded 01^ the:ir 
attitudes, perceptions, beliefs, and behaviors with respect to the 
impact a rapidly increased black enroJlment had on their institution 

- . ■ ■ • ■ • . . . »N. 

Factor analyses produced indices for within and between group com- 
parisons. Using F and t tests, pr inc ipal f ind ings were: (1) over^l.l 
s imi liariity between admin i strators and facultj on mo,st variables; 
(2) within administrative subgroups^by function, but not by level ; 
and (3) facul ty. subgroup differences by age and disc ipl ine. . 



/ 



I ntroduct ion . 

. Among the many consequences of the civil r ights movement, the late " 
«]960*s saw the accelerated enrolJment of blacks in ^ome colleges and 

universities. When the increase in nljmbers was appreciable and t'ook place ' 

. ■ ■ •■' ' • • • ■ .} ■ ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

i.n a short perjad of tinie, the new cl|iente]e impacted on the institutions. 

As human organizations whose product^^ processes, and raw mater 1 s are 

pr imar il y" peopl e-related , col lege and universi ty structures and processes 

had to be affected both soc^ial 1 y and academical 1 y. Decis ions, had; to be 

made with respect to living accommodations as well as 'whether or not to ' 

launch separate or integrated academic programs. The organization*^ main- 

■ ^■■■^ \ , ' ■ ^ I 

. tenahce, product ive, and ada^ptive functions wera impacted upon whether the • 
jhcreased minority presence involved conflict or not. In short, colilege^s i 
and universities which responded positively t;o a most important huma^ problem 
simultaneously provided a 1 a bona to ry' for the *invest igat ion Qf^rganiz^at iqnal . 



i.mpact . The,' f ind ings reported here are selected facul ty and . admj n istla tor 



responses to 'increased black enrol Iment and represent one isegmfent of a\ 1 arger . 
inqu i ry. 



\ ■ 



This paper is adapted from a- part of Chapter 7 in a forthcoming bQbk,/ Col)|eges 



. and Changing Clientele; The Impact and Response of White I nst i tut i/^ns to ^ lack 

■ ■' ■ ■ • \: ■ ■ ' . \~ 

Enrol Iment I ncr eases , by Marvin W. PeterSon, et ajL.^The research was supported 
by an NIMH grant ' (MH 23770-02). ... • ' \ 
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Co n c e ptDai Framework and the Research .Q,uest Ions 



A*lthough this. was an exploratory study, the design derives from a 

' - '- 

^ -■■ J." '■ ■' ' ■ ' ^ 

theoretical framework for analyz i ng i nsti tut ions /V-|We^ vi ew institutions of 

•higher education as compl ex organ i zat ix^ns which must 'cleal with certain in- 
ternal and exterria-l problems, ' l^nternal ly , col leges and/uni vers i ties must 

■ 1 • . . ■ ■ . / : ' ♦ - ■ . 

' ■ / • ■ ■ * 

provide coindi.t ions so that the subgroups wh ich keep/it goings-faculty members,- 

admin i strators, students--can continue to perform institutional tasks. Ex- 
ternally, they must' deal with threat^ening and support ive groups in such a way 

Na$ to both maximize institutional integr i ty: and inst itut iongl respons i veness . ^ 
Structures and processes develop in organl^zat ions to deal with these issues. 
!n a setting as. large'and diverse as a/complex university, it \i.s impossible 
to understand its workings as an u^l f f erent i ated cong Idmerate of people. 
Rather, the need is to ident i f y .J'he regular pat-t'efns^of behavior (processes) 
and the. regular rel at ionsh ipsy<^ positions, and processes- (structure) that en- 
able the university to furjjstion as an organ i^zed entity which accompl i shes. cer* 
tain purposes. ' 

The actiyltiies and i nteract;ions of students, faculty, staff , and adminisr 
trators constitute patterns of behavior that describe the uaiversi tyvU varym 
processes--teachi ng , research, admi ss ions , ^ pi acement, dec i s ionrmak ing , commu- 
nication, conflict resolution, etc. The processes thertisel ves 1 ead to certain 
functional (or dysfunct ional ). outcomes such as -producing degre^|)s and research 
(productive); allocating resources and ^eva luat i ng effect i venes^s (managerial); 
limiting the stress on ^or providing rewards to human bemgs (r^'^intenance) ; 
maintaining external relations (boundary); and adaptihg to new|real i t ies or 
planning (adaptive). These processes and their results are determined in part 
by the human, phys ical , and i nformational resources the .uni vers i ty obta his. 
■from its environment and by the influence of external power grou|^s and 

/ orgarijzat ions . 



The fprmal organ izat iqn i 5. the formally approved set of positions,, 
committees, and programs; (the organ izat ion chart) and the goals, pol idles, 
r^les, and regulations by which they are related. Ail of these act to 
control the pattern of individual behavior, the requ i s i te 54<i 1 1 s for various 
positions, and the patterns of /i nteract ions wi th'o^e^ 

are ^students,* facul ty, or admi n i.stratbrs The sb.c iai organ Mzat ion . refe^.rs 
to the Informal feroupjt^if peopl e that emerge i n any organ 1 zat ion based dn-^ • 
personal needs,/ motives , expectations, values^ alid 'interests. These groups 
often develop^ttitudes toward their work (sentiments) and/or pattern^ of . ' 
behavior (nor^ris); that may or may not ,be cons i st^^nt wi th the patterns required 
by the forma/ organization, f inally, the techno I'ogy ref an organizatibnr^ef^rs 
to the phys ica 1 mecfen i^sm^^ util ized. ^ In a uhi vers ity. the kln|ks 

of teachi ng resource; ma ter ial s , ■ the kind of budget, format, or the mode of irf-^ 

■ . ■ - . ■ • . • ■ , I- ■ 

formation han^ll ing are examples. \ \' 

AM three of thes^j sub,syst^(iis , the formal, social, and technological, 
obviously are affecte'^^fe^y'fhe, kinds of inputs the uni.versity receives and, \v\\ 
tur^n, they affect the w^yvpeople behave and the manner in which the processes 
(behavipral patterns ) cbWrfbute functional outcomes, Whaf^is less obvious, 
btft widely recognized by tspc^^V^fi organizational theorists, is that cfiangi ng 
any of the/^b^syste^ is lively to" affect the others, ' ^ ' . 

In this- study the major change is\i'n the human input--the introduction. 

''of black students with new character i st ics ,\a.bJ 1 1 1 ies , *expectat ions , and ne'eds. 
In the past ,^ institutions of higher educaiiion; particular-ly themost se-l'gc't'! ve ; 

^schools, could count on a fa iYly cl ose matd^h between '"cpl ^ge and students. 
What happens, as with the recent i ncl us ion df , mi nor i ty groiips in higher educa- 
tion, when high select iVi ty and matching between students and institution are 
no longer possible? Of course, .not all collejges and untvers it i es j^n the U,S. 

-are faced with this question: some have choseri--or . have not yet had demands 
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made on'. them— not to enroll s ign if iGantly increased numbers, of m^ar i ty.j, 
students. Others/ among them the most .prest ig ious p'r ivate co/l eges ,in the" 
country, dhave been able to find minority students frpm the top abi 1 i ty and 
social class strata. But many coTl eges and universities have had to wrestle 
more pasnfully with the problem. Wha,t have they done?'. How have roles changed? 
Do ai 1 const i tuencies view the phenc^menon alike?. Share the same values? 
Have the same goal 5? These^^and related questions derive f rom our conceptual 
view of the university as a compl ex organization, \ 



' " / Setting^ Population, and Instruments ' . ^J__ 

VAfter research team visits to 13' mi d-wes t' and mid-easr col 1 eges and uhi- . 
versities ascertaijied what had transpired between I968 and 1 972 when black 
/'.enrollment more than .doubl ed , f our universities were sel ected for survey 
/analysis in Spring, ^975- The universities differed in type bf control (three 



public, one* pr i vate) , complexity (mostl y. undergraduate to full research fend 

' ■ ' . ' ' ■ • ^ \ v\ 

'^Ph.D- activity), si ze (8.000-20,000) . student seUctivity (open admits lyn^'^tb y . • 

■ " . : ^ : "I i'-"- ■■ . 

rhTqH'SATs) ,'-ajid ecology ( ruraK to l arge; urban) . An extensrve^;; :Pfet^st|fid 

questionnaire bbta ined responses on perceptions of institutional gpajls fpr\ 

minorities (A, F)."; the respond i ng i hd ivi dual ' s goal s wi th regard tO: blac-ks (A/F)-; 

Questionnaire sectlonswere, sdfn^tirhes identical for all constituencies— 
administrators (A) , \faculty '(P) , ^pd students (S) , somet imes for two of . the - 
■ three groups, as in the case just 'asteri sked ; and sometimes unique 'to a 
group. : ' V "'\ " ' ; 



.■ . ■ • ■ . ^ ■ 

, • perceptions of-the univers i ty'.s racial cl iniiate (A,F,S); support for mi nor i ty 

\. ' " effofts (S)'; minority student needs (S) ; the i nsti tSl:ion's responsiveness and 

. effectiveness to' minority students (A, F,S) ; black student impact on the , ^ 



J ■ 



university (A,F); f uture/concernr^CAl F,S) ; and black student impact on 
individuals (A, F, and S , al though d i fferent question sets for qach group).. 

The student .group consisted of al 1 black undergraduates and a random 
sample;of-«w.hite students equal' i n number to the bl ack popu lat ion, a 1 l .ar ts 
and science faculty,' and al 1 adm i n istratlor s wi th' an assi stant director and/or 
dean or higher title. .Student! response| rates were too. ] ow to per^ 
analyses. Returns from administrators and faculty were 7oa and 541 ^-j- percent , 
respectively' (F^cul ty N ==^G3> ; Administrator N - (Mr| ). Factor analysis was 
used for data^ reduction and index construction. F and t tests were used for 
the comparisons reported -here. - '% 



Findings 
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I . Facul ty Respon^'es : Rank, Sex,- and Department * ^■ 

J.n general, facul-ty responses show a po5 i^t i ye ideology, intent, and actual 



.behavior vis-a-vis mi nor i ty i ssues . This overwhelmingly white group expresses 
concern about the access and success of mi nor i ty students in col leges and uni" 
versities, i ncl ud i ng' the i r own. Their average index scores consistently show 

_i'mo.derate'^ values and. actions, on the '^liberal" rather than the "conservative'' 
s ide. ' 7 ' 

For, example, with respect to their views of the role of raciaT minorities 
in col leges and uni vers rt4e^s, facul ty (and so do administrators even more ^ 
positJvely--,see Section M and 11] below) believe they have a social commitment^ 
to minori ty, issues, that the entr^knce of minorities into the i r un] vers i ty. wi 1 1 '* 
be healthful in the long run, and that segregation^<oi5jot desired. They have 
some questions about such matters as act i vism, open admiss ions , and performance . 
standards. However,, the overaM I tone is one which is in accord witXthe hopes 



and aspirations of the new clientele, 



-8 



Similarly, while there are some cl i f fere?hces between the four institu- . \ 
tions participating in^the survey on perceptions of thei r univers i ty* s goal s 
forvblacks; again a moderate to positive response prevails toward such ob-v 
jectives as strong black and/or ethnic stud ies programs and the rearu i tment 
and' hiring of mi nor i ty f acu 1 ty^ and administrators- . Wh i le. facul ty. express 9 
personal commitment to altruistic goals and bel ievg. that their institutions 
have shQWn real signs of concern, they rema in cr it ical on'a number of points.' 

S" . . ■ ' 

For example., they say that their un ivers i t.y * s respbpse to blacks has been 
less than adequate. Facu 1 ty are sens i t i ve to the impacts that increased black 
enrollments have Had on departmental matters, but most state that their pro- 
fessional 1 ives 'have not been altered in profound ways . . . ; ^ 

Despite this overal r moderate to liberal response, subgroup d^l^erences 
occur. Comparisons by rank,! sex, and academic department gvi.ve insights into 
the range of faculty behavior and hel p i 1 1 umi nate a universityVs .variations 
and compVexit-ie?j-T' 1-^^^^^— : 

A. ' Rank *^ / * . ■ ; ^ , ^ 

Academic rank-carri es status and influence in academic communities when 
it comes to matters of governance, program approva 1 recru i tment , hiring, and 
promotion. In addition, rank as a variable is a proxy for age and for te-hure. 



Therefore, d if ferences\. between full and. assocjijte jprofessors (older, tenured, 
and moire powerfu 1 )^and a rnstructors (younger , less 

• ['^ " ■ ■ ; V ^ - , . • ^ 'V" '■" • * ' 

secure, and with 1 ittle influence) can be; expected . Furthermore, the compari- 
sons give' insights/into the i nternal dynamics* of an institution^ . 

All. four ranks perceived the four instrtutidnai goal indices essentially » 
alike. Also, two ot the three role ind ices had insignif icant Fscores. Only 
the long-term%inority impact index was judged d i fferentl y (p < .01) by faculty 
in different ranks , Here , in a steady progress ton through the ranks, the 



■7- 



older and.more seasoned full professors saw the long-term minority impact to 
be slgi^ificantly less than each of thk other three groups. The full profes- 
Isors did.>;,not vlev/ it to be inconsequential.; however, they did not, see the I 
long-term impact 'of minori ties to be as great as / i nstructors djd. 

. [Insert Table 1 about here,] . . - • 

On the other hand , three of the fqur racial cl imate Indices and all 



severl, of the rnstitutional responsiveness i nd ices generate F ratios large • 
enough for p values of .05 or less. With the exception of onl y one other 
^rndex--authQri tarian treatment ^/i .e. ^ the tendency for bl ack issues^ in' con- 
trast to other university issues,, to bedealtjWith in a more closed fa-shion" 
and for decisions on/l^l'^ck issues and the ir implementation to come from the 



top dpwh-'-there are no differences 
of future institutional commitmentjl 



between ranks ^ With regard to their view 

to minorities, and a host of activities 

that deal with, instruction, curriculum, and. governance matters, instructors . 

and all three professo'r ia 1 ranks repl y es5§nt ia 1 ) y the .same. way. - 
• * - ' ' J ■ 

. . '^When statist ically^ significant d if ferej;Tfces dq occur (Table I.) , the pattern 

is a highly consistent one either up or down the ranks. That is, with some 
si Ight except ions, ful i professors and , i nstructors are on opposite ends with 
their responses and the two i ntermed iate ranks in between and ift progression. 
Some lnferences~5eem to fol low frbm this data"" and give a f { rs't >gl impse. of . ; 
faculty internal dynahiic4 viis'^a-v'is the new cl ientele they face. 

First, the outcomes seem to -be l ess a consequence of^ the manhfest variables 
oFTtatus ,(rank) and security (tenure for assoclate^^and full prof essbrs)/ than 
they are of the correlated latent character i st i cs of ag'^ .and years in the pro- 
fession. On this basis, older and more exper lenced ^academics see^ events dif-- 
ferently than 'do the younger nov it lates. The older \facu1 ty are probabl y ijiore . 

10 
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removed from confl icts which took place and from direct interaction with . . 
minorl.tY students. 'The senior members give higTi, positive credit to their 
institution's ^respons^)j i ts wi 11 i'mgness ^ and the commi tment of al 1 consti- . 
tuencies. "fliey see high positive interaction. At the same time, from theiV 
greater experience, they do not appear to expect .the long-run impact of this 
Phenomenon tio be as great as do those who are .more directly involved and who - 

1, ■ ■ ^ ...... , : . ^ ' ' - ' . 

have less o^ an actuaT hi story^Jri- higher education. Their experience and , 
positions of\ power rn universi ty governance so have older facuUy judge • 
black entry to be more admini stlrativel y dominated and deal t wi th outs ide , of 
■faculty involvement than are other events whlchraffect 'the univergity. . 

Younger facurty answers arl consistent with this interpretation based 
upon age. Being m.ore ideal i sti c\ and directfl^ involved, they see the i'nadequa-^ 
cles of the university response^ \ They .persona 1 1 y th i nk , bl acl^s have an impact, ^ 

commitments for the 
they need \to be . 



one that will l^st. They are dou&tful' thaj: the necessary 



successful trea/tment of the new clientele are as strong as 



Second, t/^e aberrations in the\ patterns tend to occur within the ass(^ciate 



themselves show .once 
s possess- the fewest 



\i5rofessor group. As. stud ied by SchJman and LaumSnn ( 1 967) , Bl ackburn ^^^^^^^^^ 
and Sherman (1973) have demonstrated,^ facul tV at thtr'c^^^^ stage sometimes 
display more conijervat i ve characteristics than do\their qoVleagu^^^ in.the ranks 
above or below them, or, for that' matteV, thaa they ^ wLl 1 
they are promoted to full professor. As^oc iate\prof essos 
career options; they recognize that they ixiust first earn promotion at home^. 
"Associate professors are especially sensit\ive to the interpti' power of the or- 
■ ganization and exhibit a good company-1 ike ABehayiQr , one they had not had beforfe 
achieving this rank and one" they will not ajain have after leaving it. For' 
example, the associate professors ^respond lovWr tha 
professors, on ;blaGk/white trust but higher the 
bi 1 I ty and i nf luence. 



n e.i 



ther ful I or assistant 
n these* two .group's ort plick 



SI 



Third, when matters come closer/ to the facu 1 ty ro.l e^'-of teaching, evalu- 
ating students, course content, demands, oh time,** and the like, age matters 
very 1 ittle. In/these areas of day-to-day j^bi-p-erfarmance., the effects are 
the same onal/1\ Faculty assert that the i r teaching! techniques and. eval ua t ion. 
practices a r4 the saj»a-^ as for wh i te studerits, that the new c1 ienl:el!e 



has Incrp^sect' thb time tkey .g ive to teach ing, counsel ing , and other instruc- 
tlonaX fiatt'efs, and that thT^^ddH iona 1 t has come f rom a si ight ing of 

itolarl^ wc^rk. In add i t ion , ,m\io;>lTy i^'sues have aff ected • departmental hiring 
and promotion matters, but the overal 1 'Impact has been between * Very 1 i tt Ve" 
and /'somewhat," so faculty at all ranks say. .v;^ 

In sjimmary, then, age and exper i ence. are . factors which do distinguish I* 
faculty perceptions, especially on how the un.ive/s i ty responded to black issue^,. 

on what the^current racial cl imade i s on campjrfs", how such I ssues are dealt with, 

' ' ' ' ^ ' ■ ■ ■-"■'/' , ' ■ • ■ 

and what their lorig-range i:mpact wi 1 1 be. At the same time, when it comes to 

day,Tto-day behavior oo the job--teach i ng , departmental governance, and the like- 
age, (rank) does not seem to matter. \ L ^ 

B.. Sex Differences ' \' 



\ 



Differences between female a n^^ mal e faculty a^.e pronounced most by their 

" ^ . . \ ^ , . , 

absence, fn'only three i nstances do F ratios ex^ed the .O^level. (See 

'Table 2,)" Two -of •these--l/ong-term minorUy imp^ctv arid author i tar Ian treatment-- 



[Insert T^ble 2 about her^] \ 

are the 'same ones that occuriped above in the compir i sons by rank. In fact, 
/those j two. ma.y we 1 1 be a function of the same lateht factor that operated there, 
■VIZ,, age. Women are both newer to academic posts and not distributed across 
ranks in th^ way men a^e but are more concentrafced in the': lower echelons. 
That Is, the differences just noted may be mu'cM more a function of age tha,n of 



sex. .\ . ' ' • / ■ ' ^' 



As, for t fie sex difference wfth respect to deii'artmental black concerns 
goes, what may be in operation here. Ts the more inclusive issue of affirmat!\|e . 
action-. I.e., the hiring of women as well m minorities. Women may see blacl<s ,. 
as competitors for a diminishing s^t of new sKaff openings in the cjepartmervt. 
Our data ^ however, -do not allow a def In! t ive explSriatlon for this particular • 
/ifference. . ' ' / 

' Whjile studies' on feniaie faqulty have beeVnumerous the paat f^w years, 
most h,ale concentrated on disoriminatlpn, especially with respect to salary., 
and promotion. Another_4arge Body of research has examined female and male , 
scholarly productivity* ^ factor not likely to b^-'-operatlve in the. domain, 
under consideration here* Differences In irtterest in teaching and research 
have appeared ^(see, for example, Behymer (197^))* ; ' ■ 

However4"comparisons o kind Vifhich might be expected to affect responses 
to. the concerns of 'this study h^ave not been made. V^s^y 1 Ittie research ^xl $ts 
' in the area of values which- mi.,^|i;|;,shO#%|ex^ ' ,tq the exte'nt that _ 

only black-white i-ssues are at stake, we have neibher p'^ lor evidence or 'strong 
reason to anttelpatb ciraj or sex- differences: , ^And^^' essent^ial ly^ no dif ferences 
are what' resu 1 ted ,. ,. 



PTt>t 



; C.' Department %nd/dr Discipl ine Differences, 
,*'*.■' ' ■ * 

On the basis of the nature of different d iscipl fnes-^-khe kinds of p?0b1 ems 

.they de^l with; the methodologies they employ, and the products they prbdHce, 
to mention but t^hfee--^people are differentially, attracted to fields of study 
and sociaitzed into the academic profession In graduate schools and on the job, 
ft IS not surprUIng, then> that valufe^^between academic units differ. Exten- 
sive research documents attitudlnal and valCre. d.if f^js 
clpllne -di f ferences have Been shown to exist with 
toward students (WHson.and Gaff, 1375)i political 



srencest For example, dis- 



respect to faculty attitudes 
ari^l social Iss^ 



antj Lips^t, i973)v^co] tective" bargainjng CGarbarind a number of . 



.V. 



Other facitors . / 



^ ' fKs vips Stated above, whilje faculty from many units' were -suryeyed, a , j 
special effdrt was 4nade to, increase the ^response rate in nine arts and sci-' 

ence departments— tvib^n the. humanities (Engl ish and history) , thr-Qe jn .the ' J, 

natural sciences (biology, chemistryv and mathemat ics) , and four^ in the ; 

social sciences C^^conomifs, politicai science, ps^hology,^ and sociology). , [ 
It is comparisons of these. rfine depart^ments which are displayed beJow* . 

^ ; ^^Taf>le 3 al^lpys^/ifhelme ratio, and the between depajrtment diffe^ . j 

ences whjch are ^^ifican^ on .tJ^he sev«n Ind ices and three it^ms which have ^ ~ \ 

^^•^p < .05 {one exc^ the Wack visi bi Vip and influence indice has p==^/07 t 

rbut is included); Some- InteVesting" patterns begin to emerge. ' 

, ^ ■■ \ ~ v^, : ; / . ' ; V . • - . ■ ^- : • i- 

.. " i Insert Table 3 about here J, . • i 

/ . -'^ ■ ' ''-^ ' ■ ■ ' h ' o ^ . ^ • * '■ 

• ' . '^fitfte tti^t mathematics hiss the highest m^ean on four of the seven,, is ' ^ 

sectJh(lv art;.-two others •,' 'an<*. h third on the rema in fng one* M the other, extreme ^ | 
:,'arenhei6c;iQlogi^t5/ lO^^^ second from the: bottom. i 

on- the remaining one. Note jiext that bioVogy, aijiother natural science,, ranks 

high (fiHst, second and tHird) on the first three indices,' intermediate on the ; 

fourth, and then >eightH of nine on the last three.' Psycho loayV a second social . . 

scien(;e*, .follows a'mirror Imacje pattern, being second from th6 ^bottom with : 
'socto-logy on 'the, first four,(ttiat is,, with low means), intermediate on th^ fi^th, 
. and 'at the top. on two of the last three/ aftid ^th i rd on^ the 'last . Said another 
'•wlW'ase'Cond 'natural and social scier/ce start-out like their' respective 'com- / 
; pan?oils'''of" nathematics and sociology but replace on? anothef on the. last three 
, indtces, p'sycholagy now being close tc mathematics and''biology next to/soclology . 
"^'M. the extr&mes, it'appesars as i-f the mathematicians are ideal i sts .' They 

find goals, climate, impact, adequacy of response, commitment, and influence 
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i 



■I; 

A A 



Hi'gh without exception while slmuUaneously stating that the presence of , 
blacks has hot altered the r courses and their departments. Mathematics is , 
mathematics and has no racial d i mens ion these faculty seem to say, and, . 
since few blacks major i\"4ath, the depa'r?tmental concern is comparatively 



low. On the opposite end, |socio,logi sts the faculty whose expertise includes , 
racial issues, express g mdre reaUstic and skeptiQal view. They do not see 

. r 



"inTegration as the goal, are most ra>seryed about the health of the campus 
cl imate, fate the impact lo|j,. judge the institution's response to be the 
• least adequate, and, Vfurthe|-more, We Commi tment lowest . The ir courses -are , 
affected somewhat , -pnd sp ate' dep/irtmental concerns . Hdwevef, the degre.e is 
,not a-s high as ifis for thl Jnumani sts . The Engl ish facu Tty probabl y are con- 
". fronting, issues of' the incl Jsion of black-authors , in l iterature coursers and ' 
dealina'with student writing problems resulting from less thpn adequate^priof'. 
instruction. Similarlyj hi,sjtor ians now must reerganlze the traditional . western 
civi l ization course When blaik history is cal led for . , ' - ,. 

u ' As for the biologists, ihey value ' integration and percejve a healthy. cl i- 
mate. ■•Life the mathematiciarJs, biologists-^ have 'less i^sjtructional contact with 

• bladk students.' However, wheli it comes, to their own'vitw of the adequac'y of., 
the institution's response and Jo 'coran].i tments subgroups have made, biologi's^ 

• f I nd, them comparat ivel y weakei . .Why .thi s d i fference occurs _ is not clear^f rom 
the dat^. Perhaps biological |f acul ty employ their scientific side in th-e for-: 

• mer category but ut i 1 Ize their, people conceptual apparatus'and s.eem to behave 
l ike the,,4ociolog ists in the Utter- , • 

Research on facul ty frequintl y shows' d i sci pi inary differences ^'^n ai, number 



.of b^havjor variables--pol iticail'^ 1 iberaUsm- vs. cOnservatistn. (Lips^^ and Ladd, 



r 1 
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1971), productivity (Fulton and Trow, .I97i»), .and 0-.thers. However^ only a 



""some of the bettet research pieces establ i shing facul ty di sc Ipl inary d if fec'- 
ences alonq a .number of d irhens ions are Vree'l and\ an4 • BifNeU (1 966) ^ 'Friedmen^^^ ; 



(1967), Spaulding and Turner 1:1968), Kelly and H^t fl97l),*?eters^, (1971), 



',< - ■ and Centra (1975) 



few studies have investigated faculty-student Interactions./ Gamson (l 966) - I 

■ ■ . ■ , V ■ ■ ' • ■ \ . / - • ^ 

for example, found sociial scienoe faculty much more iiJvo1v€|!d with all of 9 -^^ 
'stude?ht*s problems >4^not just h^r or his course and /otf i^te^]?^ ones, where- : j 
as sc fence faculty 'tended . to 'keep students mpre at an arm/s length and saw \ V 
;their principal" relationships wi th ' students as persons td whom they transrui t V. 



a special ried b of knowledge and a set of,, rat ional sk 



are Consistent' with^tho low scores hi to blaqk 

' impact -on the i^^ courses anci their departments, 'Like the! mathematicians^ these,. 
natural scientists are asserting that even biology is biology and is not .much « 
influenced by race,, ' " 

>^%ther researd relations 5hows field and/or discipline 

differences. For example, Astin ^1965) found three bipolar factors al ong. 
psychoiogical characteristics: Blackburn ^nd Li ndquist. (1971) uncovered . 
' faculty trust of Students to differ by field of special izatioh,' a r4sult 
" simitar to Wilson et. aj_: (1975)- vw^th regard to permissions facultyjarfe will- 

■ /■■■-■■/• . ' - \ "7 ' ff 

ing to extend to students/ Krathwohl {I960), Fein berg (1968) , TK|el ens. {1 970) 
' Snow (1973), and Ba~yer (1975) also -report data which confi rtrt^d is<^ipl ine dif- • 
ferences. However, no research has been reported on department/l differ- 
ences for-;black students and white faculty, a matter of high in^portance. 



1 Is, Her find ings" 
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Last, the psychologists, kin. to the soc iolog i sts 'i n the matter of. goals* 
and cl imate, swi tch to a p^ersonal framework from a soc feta 1 -one on the^fommit- 
ment indices; Psychologists are saying that their personal commitment (a,nd 
.students and blacks, , as wel 1) Is high. They care and believe others also dor' / 
Along the commitment i nd ices, they express the same ideal ism. the mathematicians 

... ! • ■ ,■ • • • • - ! 

■ <«■'■ ' • . • 

Faculty, then, are not all alike in their viewpoints,, belief s^;pe^^^^ 



^^H^m,^and"presuma¥^^^^^ vi s-a-vi s bl ack students. In addition, 

individual variation, ^yyhich, of course, occurs within individual departments, 
also is related to academic d i sc i pi i nes . Bl acks wl l 1 not f Ind a 1 1 facul ty 
reacting 'the same way. toward them.. Furthermore, entire departments have be^ 
haviors that d i st ingu i sh. one from another. 



How sucb .differences may be related to d i sc ipl i nes bl acks tend to special ize 
jn,^and/or choose electives in are '^portant questions. Unfortunately, they 
go beyond the scope of this study. Our data^do not permit answers 'to these 
questions.. , - ^ . ^ 



ERIC 



11/ Administrative Responses ^ 

■ . c - ■ .'v ■ 

[n general i, administrators demonstrate essentially the same moderate to 
liberal social values faculty do,- even a bit more strongly (see below). Whjle ? 
Individual variation exists, on the average administrators' respond wit^h con- 
cern "for blacfe,-related issues and bel iev¥ that, they and their Institution have ■ 

givfen a positive reply to an important social matter. In the ma in, . admini s- 

■ - •■ - ,' ■■" s> ■ " ■ 

t ra tor y lews parallel those of faculty "and the d If ferences are more ones of 

■ ■ ' • 

^egr^e than they are of kind. (See below for admi n i stra tor-f acu 1 ty d I f ferences .) 
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Nonethetless, within the administrative structure, subgroups can exist. Both 



Because of the smalj^r administrative H, fewer group compar f sons are possible 
than was the ca$e within the fatuity sam^V^* 



thei ^ s imi 1 arf t i es and d j f f er^^^^ ng , 



A. B y Appointment Level , . ' 

' f)n^ a ^'room-at-the-top" perspective, one might expect thbse at ?i i f f erent 
administrative /levels to both value and view any black issue differently. The 
nature i^f the problems chief execut off icers* have to deal with — say, trustee 
and/or l^sl atof 'quest Ions .regard ing who i.s'fuhHTnr t un i vers i ty--presumab1 y 
^are different in kind from the prDi 1 ems assistant or* associate personnel con- 
front on a day-to-j^ay bas i s--l i ke lounge space or secur ity staff accused pf 

rac i sm. ^ 

■TKe sample size made poss i bl e compar i sons between mean' scores of ^dmin Is- * >^ 
trators at three 1 evel s .of appoi ntment : (l ) execut i ve of fleers (presidents 
and vice-presidents), (2) deans and- d i rectors and, (3) assistants and associates . 

to individual's in the first t.wo categories. The principal' fjndjng from, these 

w ■ ■ * ■ ■ 

analyses is the*lack of si gnif leant d i fferences between"- adm ini strat ive levels.. 
On onl y one index d id the F value reach a significance value less than ,05, a., 
result which' t self would be expected to happen by enhance alone when compari- 
sons are made oh: twenty-nine^ (25) variables. In fact, the^s imi larttles between , 

. ^ " i ■ . }% ' ' ' ■ . . ■ ' " ' ' ■ 

the administrative hierarchies are so great that only one other p val ue was • 

below .25, and that was •2^. Heirarckies may exiSt, and values and perceptions 

may differ up and down an organizational ladder, but in. these universities",^ 

administrative stratification exists only in titles and function^, not in ' 

' '' ' «•.■ ■ ' . ■' ■ ■ _ _ 

beliefs and views. These organizations gave a highly unified set of responses 



when vertical analyses .were undertaken. >/ithin the administrative cohort, • 

buVeaucracy is not visible on" goals and commitments to minorities. 

'• / ' ' . ',> . ' ■ ■ '15. ■ . ; . ' 

Ab. By Administrative! Area of Appointment - '■.-■■^ 

Reclassifying, thte administrative respondents by four areas of appoint- 
ment— (1) academic ^ff^irs,(Z) business or finance, (3) student affairs, Vand 
(A) black/minority affa\rs— yielded quite a d i f ferent p icture . Over halfiof . 
•the indices were, significant at or less th'an the ,05 level and eleVen. of these 
at less than the^ .0] 1e\ieK .Tabl^ shov4s the mean ind^ice ^ores, l values/, 
^nd significance levels. '/ - * ' \; 

' . [Insert Table k about here.] / \ 

VH^''^"^ ^"^P^^>;-'"3 t tests between the admi n i strat ive categor ies , ins^c- 
tlon 'reveals .that it is the black/mi nor i ty affairs personnel who are always 
farthest away from the other three groups.' In addition," in almost every case^ 
it is the business/finanp gr6up which is' at the other pol e, high, on an index 
in some instances, low ^n others/ To the extent that there is an add itionai:^ 
consistency lo the pattern, more often than not academic affairs is. closer to 
business/finance and student affairs leans toward black/mjnority affairs. . ^ 
Again, though, the atypical group , i s bl ack/mi nor i ty af fa i rs . ■ ■ 

Moreover, Tabl e 4 reveal s more than statistical subgroup differences.- 
. It shows that those who work in the black/minority area--and this iSj^wFjere the 
highest proportion of b1 ack admi ni.strators res\de--and, it is safe to assume, 
whei-e wh i te's who are most' sympathet i c to black Moal s are most 1-rkel y to be ' ■ 
■ found — perceive the rapid i ncrease of , bl ack student enrol 1 ment appHec iabl y .; ■ 
differently from thei^r cpneagues in other, admihistrative off ices. ; Those in 
minority affairs see the long-term impact tobe.much greater than ddes the , 
aiverlge individual in the other appoi ntment areas. At th"^ %ame time, the .. 



minority office staff view the racial climate to be considerably less favor- 
able than do the others? They see l ess 'black/whit'e trust, less black visibility,, 
less openness to problems, less interaction between campus groifps.^ In addition, 
the minority affairs personnel view the i nst i tut ion ' s; response to black student 
entry as the least adequate and they judge the wi 1 1 i ngness and comm i tmerits 
all whitest-administrators, facul ty , ' and students--to be the weakest In fact, v 
black/minority area staff see black i nf 1 uence. to^be much less than all others,. 
(The last four indices in Impacts' and Responses-.-Admipistratlve category re- 
flect the same perspective,) . . ' 

■ . - . . • '■ ' ■ ■ • . ■ ■ ■ ; ' 

While it is understandable that those^whp ar^g most intimately involved 
in a cause, as .those in ' bl ack/mi nor i ty af fa i rs ofev iousi y are , wi 1 1 tend to have ^ 
more, extreme views (and in Xhe-di-rect ion found i^N^each instance in jable 4), It 
Is mt equally apparent. why those in* business and financial roles reside at 

the other extreme. Some understanding Is achieved by noting a couple of^ relevant 

.■,.*■ , - " ■ t - . /"^ ■ ■ 

> . • ■ ' <i ' ■ • 

and related factors. First, increased, black enrblfment entajled'an appreciable, 
rise in f inane ial aid . . Whi le of ten the funds largely were externally suppl ied, 
^ the amount of bookkeeping and energy in financial a id of f ices rose rapidly. 
\Large numbers of previously unhandled .dollars were now processed, and not always 
^moothly despite the good intentions of^ those invol ved. Most of these dollars, 
wfent to blacks, mrlliops of dollars, iiT;,fact, Furthemore, the money was se^ ^ 
cured and dispersed only after cons iderab] e effort* and difficulties. From this 
•perspective of activity and etfort, it is not too surprising that financial... 
' administrators see'a strong institutiorl^l. response. ■ • ^ ! 

\Second, nQi^i^nf requently individuals in- bus ineSs/f ina'nce /are most removed 
f rom Vthe life of academe. ^' They ^re less likely to have beeh faculty thmi 
are .tho^se admi ni.^tra tors now in, say, academic af fa i rs of f ices . Business 
off icersv ar^it^more apt to have closer ' r'el ation'sh fps with bankers and merchants 



In town than they are with people in e i ther -student or academic affairs. 
If some biases exist in town, especial 1 y rgc i al but also v i s-a-vi s students 
tn general business personne*! ..wll 1 quickly hear the remarks'. ^ . ; 

In summary, then, the numerous d If ferences that exist between adminis- 
trative areas but which do not exist in analyses by level of appointment 

• ■ , . . • - ■ ■ -■■■-> ^ ..... . 

suggest that black administrators (arid whites who have s imi l,9r a ims and- 
values) are di spersed vert ical l y throughout the" orprifz^^^^^^ 

are segregated b>f functional areas.' The average response at all administra- 

/' ' ' ■ ' ' ' . ' ■ ■ ' 

tive levels iymuch the same- . Att i tudes and beliefs, hpwever, differ from 

one admin i,^t rati ve area to another. . ► 

III. Admini strator/pacul ty Compar i sons \ . / ' ■ 

.While the general pp'sture of ' faculty and administrators toward the. larger 
issue of blacks in higher education has been described ^'s being simi lar, viz.-, 
concerned, responsive,, and commi t ted , .there rema ins the quest ion of pbssibl e 
differences between the .two p^opulat ions . Long-run success and goa-1 accompl ish- . 
ment requ ire that these two const i^tl^enci eS hold, basical ly ident icAsI^ posit ions . 
' for either grbup by ' i tsel f most 1 ikfj^* cou Id riot /succeedv wi thou t the, endorse- 
ment and support of the other. At the same time, we know that most uniVersitres 
havethe typical ''we-they" schi sm between faou 1 ty antf admi n istrati on . The 

The literature is extensive on administrati.Ve-facul ty relations- However, most 
.is essayistic and without empirical data . Niland (1964) and Lutes (1972) have 
studi-es in this^re^. Even they, however ^ do not answer the questions raised 
■ • iiere. ^ ' *" •■ ^ . . . ■ , ■ " -\ ■ ^ . ■ 

" ' ■ ' . „■ • . 

^^gap' s w.idth. varies f rom col 1 ege. to coTlege^and sbnietimes is more rhetorical than 
substantive. Nonetheless, More oftenVthan not, d if ferences of opinion and^ ideas - 



for action can surface on sensitive issues. 

'Table 5 shows that on' several i nd i ces stat i st ical 1 y s i gni f icant acimi ni s-- 
trative-faculty differences exist-on role, goals, institutional responsive- 
ness, .and impact on the" i nst i tution. However, for the most part 'the differ- 
ences are ones of aegree, although a few separations indicate that the two. , 
subgroups have different interpretations and/or priorities. For example, in 
each instance administrators haye highe'r scores on all four goal indices, 

• , ' ' [Insert Table 5 about here.] 
That is, administrators more strongly endorse integration, affi rmative. action, 
financial support, and their university' s high priority vis-a-vis blacks. 
(Remember,: though, that faculty also subscribe to these same goal s. The d if- 
ferences here are ones of . i ntens i ty , nbt of one consti tuency for and the- other 
agalnst.) Administrators also see impact and commitment to have been stronger 
-than faculty perceive. '(Administrators. also score facu! ty commi tment higher 
than faculty themselves do,'b,ut the difference did not reach statistical sig- 
nificance.) As administrators^ strive to achieve the goals they have set, the^ 
.believe .particulaHstic standards may be necessary, an issue on.v/hich fiaculty 
disagreeT^Finally, despite the number of i nd ice's which show.a more active ad- 
ministrative concern and level of activity, the admi n i s.t ra t i ye group, dec la res/ 
their. university's' response to be less adequate than faculty say ^'t is. . f 
/■ Additional evidence supports the stronger stand admin i-Stratbrs^ai<e. ^^/^^^ 
. data are col lected in Table^6; These are itert>s from the f irst section of 7the 
questionnaire for all cohsti'tuencies and .deal wi th the rol e of -racial mi^rior i - 
ties in colleges ah<l universi ties?-' Tll^y cc^nsti tute e r#i twelve^/ items 

not used in any ihd ice and a,]] that reached a"V IfVeT of .05 or 1 ess . ■ 

. • [insert Table 6- abput here.] ■ ■ . . ' ' ' 



While the tendency to agree or d Isagree continues to show the basic con- 
cordance between administrators and faculty, in every case administrators take.;. 
"I the stronger position wi th respect to minority concerns. Administrators advd- 
■ cate a more activist stance (items 7, 9, and 10) and particularistic practices 
(Items 12, \ki 15, 19, and 20)- than faculty do. When a jbs i tlon is fayored, : 
adminis^trators-express a h i gher '1 evel of agreement ; when-a' posi t ion receives . 
a disagree vote, administrators disagree less strongly; and when there i-s a . 
■ genuine difference, as to agreement or disagreement., administrators come put on 

. > the minority side. . 

■ ^.Most: often the deci s ion to take a strong posl t ion toward incregs ing bl ack 

enroIlments''was made at the top. (See the last index in Table 5. Even admin-. 
I'strators admit this fact, one that normally is contrary to the col 1 egial, form 
of governance these institutions espouseV) Once a decision has been made and 
the necessary machinery set into act fori, admi nistra tors ac| .to accompl ish the 
' goal*; they set. Ifhey give the support and. loyal ty gn. organization needs to 
function smbothl y . On'-themHer hand , /a 1 though they ire of ten accused of being 
SO, faculty are not real ly less loyal . Rathery Ifacul ty tend to have mul t ipTe 
loyalties. They are *tj kely to ident if y w.i th professional dsiclpTlnary societie 
which transcend any -particular 'Universi ty's bbundarses as well as with their ■ 
• departments &nd schools. Fur;thermore, faculty |ndorse a set of professional 
"canons, of conduct , ' I ncl ud I ng_ tl|e right and duty to critic ize in public the em- 
'■ . ploying organization. ,:l'The unixP^^^^^ right or wrong*' will not be subsQl^ibed^^^ 
^ to "bf' faculty ^o' the samp exter^t that ; it wi 11 "'be by administrators ,. espec iali y 
by'ngnacgdemic .ones . , . . . ' ■ 

Ih -the mMn, the datja show this facul ty-admi.nistrative division. For 
the is.siie of increased black enrollment, however, administrators can know the 
faculty are behind them, f i gu rati vely; and literally, the t;hi^f point of . ^ 



contention hinges around standards. Traditionally,, facul ty 'have subscribe^ 
to universal i Stic performance criteria, ones that are independent of sec^'ndary 
characteristics. .Itis the'probuct that is to be judged , and i t' is the product 
alonej regardless of the maker.' Supposedly administrators also hold fhese-' 
performance values. However , «ih the case of black enrollments (whether' for 
admissions, course success, or retention) , 'Administrators 'opt for the heed of 
individualistic considerations. ■ ' ' , 

We saw' no signs tliat this d if f erence was a crucial stu'mb.li ng- block on 
any campus we visitefl. Overall high agreement prevails between administrators 
and faculty. If goal accompli shment were s i ngl y dependent upon thi s ha rmony, 
success would be assurei^ . " 



. ^ y 

Discuss ion 



.Othe'' data (not reported here) reveal that few di f ferences exist between 
the universities on items and indices.' .'The response similarity agross institu- 
tions is the major outcome. Homogeneity resufts .despi te the varied nature of 
the pressures, the insti tut ions f^ced , tbe :d i ff erent ki nd of programs they 
^developed, the diveym un iVers i ty typ^s i n the sample, and the, Indepen- 
■^dence of thi^ nnsti'turi'cJns frotil o\e a^nothe/ .; Heiice, while" one cannot generalise 
froma non-random sample of four , ', tfe ev/ldence ind'tfeates that, the fi ndi ngs may 
be genera lly true^C 

— - -The -pr inirfpffl /I^nd i v1 dual frnaTrig^^'jus t reported with respect to f^cuT ty 
age and disci.piine aiid to administrative area show that the rapid increase In 
''black enrollment- had a greater impact on prodesses and structures than it did 

• / ; . I. /• _ ■ . . - ^ ,^ 

on indiv idual role bbhavior, adfrii n\^trator: &r facul ty . ' Related research n&w 



in pfd'kress is^akfempting,tO//re^ate Individual characteristics with- faculty 
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attitudes and behavior. Similar studies need to be launched with respect. to. 
administrators . ■\ 
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